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" Priam's and Troy's time come, they Fates obey,
And must to fire and sword be made a prey."
And Polybius who had been his tutor, demanding of him in familiar dis-
course what he meant by those words, he ingeniously answered, that the con-
sideration of the vicissitude of human affairs had put hini in mind of his
country, whose fate he likewise feared; as the same Polybius reports in his
histories.
Plundering the City
Carthage thus taken, Scipio gave the plunder to the soldiers for some
days, except only the gold and silver, and offerings, which were found in the
temple. After which he distributed several military recompenses to all his
soldiers, except only those who had pillaged Apollo's temple. And having
caused a very light ship to be laden with the spoil of the enemy, he sent
it to Rome to carry the news of victory, and caused it to be signified
throughout all Sicily that those who would come and claim the offerings made
to their temples, which had been carried away by the Carthaginians when
they had made war in that island, should have them restored. Thus giving
testimonies of his goodness in all that he could, he gained the good will of afi
the people. And, at last, having sold what remained of the spoil, he caused
all the bucklers, engines, and useless ships to be piled together, and being girt
after the manner of the Romans, set fire to them as a sacrifice to Mars and
Minerva.
The ship that went from Carthage happened to arrive at Rome in an
evening, where as soon as the news was known of the taking of that city, all
the people flocked to the public places, and the night was spent in rejoicings
and embracing each other, as if this victory (the greatest that ever the Romans
had gained') had confirmed the public repose, which they before thought
insecure. They knew well, that they and their predecessors had done great
things against the Macedonians, the Spaniards, and lately against the great
Antiochus, as likewise in Italy; but they confessed they never had a war so
much to be feared as this, by reason of the generosity, prudence, and hardi-
ness of their enemies ; nor so perilous, by reason of their infidelity. They
likewise remembered the miseries they had suffered by the Carthaginians in
Sicily, in Spain, and likewise in Italy, for sixteen whole years together, during
which Hannibal had sacked four hundred cities, and destroyed in divers
encounter three hundred thousand men, and being several times come to the
very gates of their city, had reduced them to the last extremities. These
things considered, made them with difficulty believe what was told of the
victory, and they often demanded of one another if it were certain, that
Carthage was destroyed.
Thus they passed the night in recounting one to another how, after
having disarmed the Carthaginians, they had presently made themselves
new arms beyond judgment of all the world. How having taken away
their ships, tney had built others of old stuff; and how having stopped the
entrance of their port, they had in a few days dug a new one on the other
side. They spoke likewise of the immeasurable height of their walls, the
vast stones they were built with, the fire which they had several times put
to the engines. In short tihey represented to the eyes of the auditors the
whole figure of this war; insomuch that giving life to their discourse by
their gesture they seemed to see Scipio on the ladders, on the ships, in the
gates, and in the streets, running from one side to the other.